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650 The American Journal of Nursing 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF NURSES 

The first meeting of the American Federation of Nurses was held at the 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C, on Wednesday, May 3, 1905. 
The meeting was called to order at ten-thirty a.m. by the president, and the open- 
ing prayer was made by the Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D. 

OPENING PRAYER 

"Almighty God, in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, we offer 
unto Thee our thanks for Thy goodness to us and to ail men, especially 
for Thy goodness unto these Thy servants that Thou hast watched over 
them in the house and by the way and brought them into this way and 
into this place in the fulness of Thy blessing and in the joy of Thy 
presence. Now we pray Thee that Thou wouldst endow us with the 
spirit of Thy Son, Jesus Christ ; we pray Thee who was bruised for our 
iniquities and wounded for our transgressions. We remember that 
wondrous example in His life upon the earth that He went about con- 
tinually doing good, and now do Thou help us by the grace of Thy Holy 
Spirit to follow in His footsteps ; teach us to love those in need and in 
distress; Thou hast taught us that we cannot love God whom we have 
not seen save as we love our brother whom we have seen. Help us to keep 
Thy commandments that we love one another and go out in tenderness 
and patience, in service and in sacrifice, to comfort and uplift those that 
are in need. We remember in this hour the great multitude of the sick 
and suffering, those tossing on beds of pain, those in lowly homes, in 
hospitals, to whom Thou hast come in Thy providence with the touch 
of pain and sickness and disease. Help them, Christ! We thank 
Thee for Thy providence that hast brought us in these days the ministry 
of science, the skill, the knowledge that so largely relieves the suffering 
and brings peace and comfort and health again. We pray for Thy 
blessing upon the great multitude of physicians, and especially upon 
these who have devoted themselves to this service of nursing, that Thou 
wouldst protect them in Thy providence, that Thou wouldst guide them 
by Thy Holy Spirit, and that Thou wouldst uplift them in the sense of 
co-working with Thee and use them as a benediction upon those that are 
in need. And so, Heavenly Father, do Thou continue Thy grace with 
the word and the example and the life of Jesus Christ made more and 
more manifest in our humble bodies that others may see our good 
works and glorify our Father in Heaven. 

"We pray for Thy blessing upon this convention; do Thou sur- 
round them by Thy loving care; preside over them by Thy Spirit, and 
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guide them in wisdom ; teach them Thy knowledge. Jesus Christ, whose 
heart is touched with a pity for our infirmities, go with them from this 
place, so that with a greater faith and nobler service they may do Thy 
will and give glory unto Thee. These and all blessings "for ourselves 
and for all men we ask for the sake of Him who has taught us to pray, 
saying, ' Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen/" 

Miss Nutting. — We have the great good fortune to have with us this morn- 
ing the Hon. Henry B. F. MacFarland, President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, who will extend to the visiting members of our 
society a welcome in the name of the city. 

The Hon. Henry B. F. MacFarland, President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

" Madam President and Ladies, and Dr. Kadcliefe : The doctor 
and I feel very lonely on this occasion. It has been my pleasant office for 
several years to have the opportunity of welcoming to the Capital City 
many conventions, but usually they are conventions of men, and that is 
a comparatively easy task. Even though I have passed the first Osier 
period and am no more capable of creative work, I am able to create an 
address for mere men, but when it comes to the superior sex I confess 
that I stand, as usual, in awe and trepidation. However, back of every 
man there is, of course, a woman making or marring him, and back of 
me, fortunately, stands my wife, who, after all, contributes all that is 
best in my speeches, and naturally I turned to her. I said, ' This is a 
very serious emergency that confronts me/ and she reminded me of the 
girl who, when she was asked what she would do if the young man offered 
to kiss her, said, ' I should meet the emergency face to face.' 

" She also has contributed a clipping which she cut from yesterday's 
New York Tribune, and which reads : ' Miss Death was brought to the 
German Hospital in Philadelphia to be operated upon for appendicitis; 
she was the daughter, she said, of an undertaker ; the name of the sur- 
geon who was chosen to perform the operation was Dye — Frank Hackett 
Dye. When the operation was over Miss Death was placed in charge of 
two nurses, Miss Payne and Miss Grone ; Miss Payne was the day nurse 
and Miss Grone the night nurse. The patient recovered rapidly (and 
that was one of the occasions when not only the operation was successful 
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but when the patient recovered) and in a short period bade good-by to 
the two faithful nurses, Miss Payne and Miss Grone and to Dr. Dye.' I 
think she was very fortunate to escape. 

" We take particular pleasure on behalf of the government and the 
people of the District of Columbia in welcoming you to Washington, first, 
because you are women, and second, because you are doing some of the 
noblest work in the world. You can truthfully say that your profession 
is a calling, and a calling of God in the good old phrase. In the great 
army of those who are marching ever over against the army of those who 
kill you have a most valuable place. You have won it as a profession in 
a very short time comparatively by honest, intelligent, high-minded self- 
sacrifice and great effort. We find it impossible to give our highest ad- 
miration to mere material achievement or to selfish aggrandizement, how- 
ever splendid it may seem. We feel instinctively and rightfully that 
there must be unselfishness in success and in the service of others — 
indeed, sacrifice and denial of self — to draw out the homage of our 
hearts. Captains of industry, of science, and of skill may command and 
do command our head, but not our heart, by their achievements, and the 
best of them after they have won their kind of success crave the higher 
kind and try to do something to win it. Your sisters who have given 
their lives in saving others have ennobled you all. Hence, we desire to 
serve you and to honor your profession, and for this reason, as well as to 
protect the public, we here are endeavoring to secure for the District of 
Columbia a law which will give the trained nurse the highest status and 
protection in her profession and in her work, given her by the best laws 
in the world, and I am gratified to say that I believe there is good hope 
of its enactment at the next session of Congress. It was a personal pleas- 
ure for me to handle the measure, so far as the Commissioners were con- 
cerned; of course, I had the advice of your representatives here, and 
especially of our friend, Miss Nevins, whom we all honor, but for the 
legal side of it and for the official side of it I was very glad to have my 
opportunity, and I am very pleased to believe, as I have already said, 
that it is likely to be looked favorably upon at the next session of 
Congress. 

" We are very sure that we will have your sympathy and support in 
whatever may be done, and I want once more to say that I trust you may 
have a most profitable and pleasant visit here. I cannot say in words 
what is in the hearts of all of us who have placed ourselves at times, or, 
far more important, those whom we love, in the hands of the representa- 
tives of your profession. It would be impossible for me to say in any 
public gathering what we owe to you through them, but I have already 
said, and I desire to repeat, that I represent, I am sure, the sentiment 
of our whole people when I bid you a hearty welcome." 
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Misa Nutting. — I will call upon Miss Isabel Mclsaac, of the Illinois Training- 
School, to respond to this address. 

Miss Mclsaac responded as follows: 

" Madam President, Ladies : I feel that it is a distinctive honor 
as well as a pleasure to be asked to respond in behalf of the American 
Federation of Nurses to the cordial greetings that we have received from 
Washington, both from the nurses and the citizens. I think I may say 
without danger of giving offence to our hosts of previous occasions that 
in no city has there been such a lively interest and pleasure exhibited in 
anticipation as there has been for this meeting in Washington, and cer- 
tainly our anticipations have been fully realized if the members present 
are any evidence. We feel very glad to enroll ourselves among that long 
list of organizations which so many years ago gave this delightful city 
the name of ' The Convention City,' and I trust that this first meeting 
of the American Federation of Nurses, which has so fittingly taken place 
at the seat of the government of the nation, shall be an omen for its 
future, because the American Federation of Nurses up to this time has 
simply been a name, and we need that it shall be something besides a 
name. The two great associations, the Superintendents' and the Alumnae, 
have widely diversified aims, but we have many aims in common, and if 
the old saying that the boy is the father of the man is a true one, then I 
think that the pupil nurse is the mother of the superintendent of nurses. 
Again I would voice the sentiment of the Federation of Nurses in giving 
thanks to the graduate nurses and to their friends and to Washington 
for this very cordial greeting and warm hospitality." 

Miss M. A. Nutting addressed the Federation as follows : 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 

" My Fellow- Workers : This meeting is one of much significance. 
It is the first formal gathering together of our two important nursing 
societies to consider the purposes for which we are federated, and to 
determine our powers and responsibilities in that relationship. 

" This Federation, entered into some years ago, unites the great body 
of graduate nurses, known as the Associated Alumnae, in whom we see 
represented by delegates here to-day nearly one hundred of the alumnae 
associations of the best schools of our country, and behind them standing 
an army of over seven thousand nurses, and the older and smaller body, 
the superintendents and the teachers. 

" There is a peculiar interest about this gathering to one who, at a 
convention of superintendents held in Philadelphia in 1896, listened to 
the story of how such a national association of nurses as this might be 
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formed, and of what useful service to the profession and to the com- 
munity it might render. I was that listener, and the story was told by 
one whom you all know well, Miss Dock, and though I admit at the time 
the founding of such a national society seemed to me rather a far-away 
vision, I had the pleasure of moving the appointment of the committee 
which took the first steps towards your organization. In the following 
year the constitution of this society was framed and adopted, and your 
first president was elected in the Training-School of the hospital to which 
I belong, and I have a further peculiar interest because that first presi- 
dent, to whom you so wisely entrusted the difficult and delicate task of 
early organization, was my teacher, the former superintendent of our 
school, Isabel Hampton Eobb. It is fitting here at this moment to say, 
in recognition of Mrs. Eobb's work, that she has been a powerful, 
guiding, shaping influence in the nursing profession from the day she 
entered it — that both of these societies here united to-day owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude for the splendid labor which she has given and still 
gives to nursing affairs and interests. 

" So it is not to-day as if two strange, unrelated societies were try- 
ing to find ground on which to unite, for the younger and larger society 
is the direct outcome of the interest and effort of the older, and, still 
more, it is composed of the graduates of the schools which are under their 
direction. Its growth and tendencies are as anxiously watched as are 
those of the daughters of any great household.. The Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training-Schools for Nurses has just completed its eleventh 
year with a roll of two hundred and fifty members. It has an honorable 
record of work undertaken and accomplished for the benefit of training- 
schools and of the profession, and it has before it many problems which 
will take all the combined wisdom and experience of its members to solve. 
The educational system of training-schools for nurses is undergoing a 
complete transformation, and never did any profession need more leaders 
who are not carried about by every new wind of doctrine, but women of 
judgment, stability, and foresight, or, rather, of that prophetic insight 
into further possibilities which marks those greater than their fellows. 
To the younger body I would say, we have much to consider ; we are not 
yet adjusted to the needs of the public. The criticisms of us as members 
of a profession are constant, severe, and searching. We claim, and I 
think justly, the status of a profession; we have schools and teachers, 
tuition fees and scholarships, systems of instruction from preparatory to 
post-graduate ; we are allied with technical schools on the one hand, and 
here and there a university on the other ; we have libraries, a literature, 
and fast-growing numbers of periodicals owned, edited, and published by 
nurses ; we have societies and laws. If, therefore, we claim to receive the 
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appurtenances, privileges, and standing of a profession, we must recog- 
nize professional responsibilities and obligations which we are in honor 
bound to respect and uphold. We cannot proceed comfortably to adjust 
our lives according to our own petty personal views ; we have to think 
of ourselves each as one of a vast body, and know that we each contribute 
to the credit or discredit of that body. There are many of our affairs in 
which the public are most directly and vitally concerned which need our 
earnest and thoughtful attention. We need to apply unsparing self- 
scrutiny. With the deepest possible affection and sympathy, let me say 
that the discontent with trained nurses in private households is wide 
and deep and constant, and that we have a work before us to hold the 
confidence of the public, to find out what that trouble is and how to 
remedy it ? No profession ever rose to a high position more rapidly than 
nursing. Much of the admiration which we have received has been 
deserved, and it would be a calamity indeed if we have through the weak- 
nesses or selfishness of any one of us injured its fair fame. We need to 
keep in constant use our professional ethics, or, I should say, the ethics 
of Christianity. When the public says plainly that we fail to guard 
sacredly the private matters of the households we enter, but discuss them 
among ourselves and pass them on to subsequent patients ; when it says 
that our system of payments makes practically a labor union, and that no 
human distress or need is sufficient to make us ready either to alter our 
charges or give freely something of skill and knowledge; when it says 
loudly and repeatedly that we are wasteful in people's households to the 
verge of dishonesty of every article in common use, — there is something 
wrong, and the sooner we get it right the better. No one of us stands 
alone; we are related to others in every action of our lives, and in that 
relationship the power of things, good or evil, lies in our hands. We can 
help to make the world better or worse. Every one of us leaves the world 
definitely altered because of our acts. The one thing we cannot do is to 
do nothing. When Florence Nightingale entered a little school at Kai- 
serswerth sixty years ago it was an act which profoundly affected every 
one of us here to-day, many thousands of women before us, and many 
thousands who will follow. Training-schools are in existence because of 
her work, and alumnae follow the school. When Mr. Eathborne sup- 
plied the first district nurse to a poor section of the city of Liverpool he 
affected the lives of many, many nurses, and set in motion a system of 
work which is fast becoming one of the greatest and best humanitarian 
agencies. When some years ago Honnor Morten got permission with 
difficulty to place a nurse in the public schools of London, do you think 
she had any imaginings that the impulse of her efforts would in a few 
years extend into the public schools of the city of New York? There 
is nothing more eternally true than that no man liveth to himself. 
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"I congratulate you, fellow-workers, on all that has been accom- 
plished for and by nurses, and I welcome you to a consideration of the 
matters which will come before you to-day and in the following days, 
praying that we may bring to them the spirit of justice, truth, and 
humility. We are blessed beyond many other women in being given the 
chance to work, and I would say here that of all the evils that I know 
to-day, idleness is one of those most to be feared and dreaded in its 
effects upon human character. Burton gives it credit as the great cause 
of melancholy and other diseases, " As ferns grow in an untilled ground, 
and all manner of weeds, so do gross humours in an idle body." He 
adds, " An idle dog will be mangy, and how can an idle person think to 
escape ?" We have not only work, but work of a noble and uplifting kind. 
In a very beautiful address given to the Society of Superintendents on 
Monday President Needham concluded by saying, "I welcome you to 
the aristocracy of labor, to the nobility of knowledge." This morning 
we will be asked to extend our fellowship and join hands in some per- 
manent way with our struggling sisters across the water, and remember- 
ing what has just been shown, what we owe English nurses for inspira- 
tion and example, any help which we of larger liberties can give will be 
freely and gladly extended. As a Federation we shall meet together 
seldom, but these meetings should always be of much moment, and as 
the presiding officer of this organization let me, in welcoming you, wish 
you God-speed. I declare this meeting open for work." 

THE EFFECT OF STATE REGISTRATION UPON TRAINING- 
SCHOOLS 

Br SOPHIA F. PALMER 

Graduate Massachusetts General Hospital, Editor Amebican Joubnal of 

Nubsing, President Nurse Board of Examiners, New York State 

" It has been somewhat difficult in preparing this paper upon the 
subject of the ' Effect of State Eegistration Upon Training-Schools' to 
obtain definite facts. The time is too soon for great results, and I have 
not been able to give the time to the investigation that the subject needed, 
nor have I received that cordial cooperation from all of the superinten- 
dents to whom I have appealed for assistance that I hoped for, but such 
statements as I make are based upon knowledge that has been gained 
either through my experience as a member of the Board of Examiners of 
New York State, or from information received from women who are 
actively engaged in State work. 

"On broad general principles the effect of the State registration 
movement has been to stimulate training-schools almost universally, 
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reaching out over the borders of our own country into Canada, as I shall 
show you in connection with the practical working of the New York 
statute, and at closer range acting as a direct means of elevating the 
standards of theoretical and practical teaching, and forming a basis for 
that uniform curriculum which for so many years it has been one of the 
aims of the Superintendents' Society to perfect. 

" Holding New York until the last, I shall give the reports from the 
other States in the order that the laws went into effect. 

" The North Carolina ' Bill for the State Eegistration of Nurses' 
went into effect March 2, 1903. This bill makes no special provision for 
regulating the standards of training-schools, but in its practical effect it 
is having a decided influence upon the methods of training of the schools 
within the State, insuring better instruction in all branches, and a gen- 
eral move for preliminary training and cooperation among the superin- 
tendents of the training-schools of North Carolina for higher standards. 

" The New Jersey law, passed in April, 1903, is said to have affected 
training-schools but very little if any, but the New York registration 
requirements have had a decided influence in this State owing to its close 
proximity to New York City, where so many of New Jersey's graduates 
are employed. 

" From Virginia, where the law was passed in May, 1903, I am un- 
able to give a report, though one was promised me. 

" The Maryland law, passed in April, 1904, begins to show its in- 
fluence upon training-school standards, but reports are only very general 
in character. The feeling among the schools is cordial and cooperation 
between general and special hospitals is beginning. The large schools 
are opening their doors for one year's experience to graduates of special 
schools, so that they may qualify under the law. 

" From Indiana I have no report, though their bill was passed and 
became a law February 27, 1905. 

" Since the agitation in California began there have been instances 
of reorganization in a number of schools, but it is said that the authori- 
ties of some of these schools seem somewhat inclined to deny that they 
have been in any way influenced by the prospect of legal requirements. 
The passage of the law in this State, as in Indiana and Colorado, is of 
too recent date to show results. The effect of the agitation in the two 
last mentioned States I do not know, the fault being mine in not taking 
more active measures to obtain the facts. 

" This brings me to the Eegistration Act of New York State, which 
became a law April 27, 1903, and which contains in its first clause this 
proviso : 

" ' Any resident of the State of New York, being over the age of 
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twenty-one years and of good moral character, holding a diploma from a 
training-school for nurses connected with a hospital or sanitarium giving 
a course of at least two years, and registered by the Eegents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York as maintaining in this and other re- 
spects proper standards, all of which shall be determined by the said 
Eegents, and who shall have received from the said Eegents a certificate 
of his or her qualifications to practise as a registered nurse, shall be 
styled and known as a registered nurse, and no other person shall assume 
such title, or use the abbreviation E. N. or any other words, letters, or 
figures to indicate that the person using the same is such a registered 
nurse/ 

" There has been for many years in the Eegents' Office, or the Edu- 
cation Department, as it is now called, a system of registration, and 
there may be found in the archives of the State the standards maintained 
by all the great educational institutions of the world, to which have now 
been added, by the passage of the New York Eegistration Act, training- 
schools for nurses. 

" The Board of Nurse Examiners were appointed according to the 
conditions of the statute and called together for organization and busi- 
ness at the Eegents' Office in Albany September 15, following the passage 
of the bill. 

" It would occupy more time than is legitimately mine to go into the 
detail of the preliminary and organization work of the New York Board 
more than to state that we had only to adapt the peculiar conditions 
of nursing education to the machinery of the registration laws that were 
already in operation in the Eegents' Office in connection with the registra- 
tion of the other professions. 

" For instance, the forms used for the registration of training- 
schools were a modification of those used for medical colleges and other 
institutions of learning that had been registered with the Eegents for 
years. The forms for individual registration of nurses were, with some 
additions and modifications, the same as those used for physicians, and 
the board profited greatly by the experience of the gentlemen having 
charge of the registry department at Albany. 

" On the other hand we have had some difficulties to overcome in 
adjusting the peculiar requirements of nursing education to a system 
that deals with the theoretical side of educational affairs only, while so 
much of the important side of nursing is based upon the practical. How- 
ever, the cooperation from the Eegents' Office has been of such a cordial 
and intelligent character that the board is beginning to feel exceedingly 
gratified with the results. 

" In the beginning all questions regarding the eligibility of schools 
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were referred to the Board of Examiners. We had just gotten into 
smooth working order and were beginning to feel somewhat familiar 
with our very new kind of business when the Unification Bill became a 
law, which brought about a complete reorganization of the Education 
Departments of the State, resulting in changes of officers in all depart- 
ments from the Commissioner down, and not only checking our work 
for four months, but changing it somewhat and making it necessary to 
begin all over again with a new set of people in the Education Depart- 
ment, so that during the two years that have passed since the New York 
law went into effect, the work of the Board of Examiners has been in 
active operation less than sixteen months, and during that time many 
weeks have been lost through unavoidable causes of delay. 

" I have made this explanation because at first hand the figures that 
I shall give you may seem small for the length of time that has elapsed 
since the passage of the New York Begistration Act. These figures are 
not supposed to show all of the work that has been done, but simply to 
show in what way the law has affected the limited number of schools that 
it has been possible for me to reach. 

" The United States Bureau of Education gives the total number 
of training-schools in the United States at the close of the year 1903 as 
five hundred and fifty-two, eighty-four of these being accredited to New 
York State. 

"Large numbers of nurses trained in schools in all parts of the 
other States and Canada are engaged in nursing and claim their resi- 
dence in the State of New York, and in order that these women may be 
registered the schools from which they have graduated, no matter at how 
great a distance, are required to comply with the standards fixed by the 
Regents in exactly the same way that the schools of the State are re- 
quired to do. The official papers in connection with the registration of 
training-schools are filed in the Education Department at Albany. Since 
the reorganization previously referred to the eligibility of training- 
schools is decided in that department, based upon conditions and require- 
ments recommended by the Board of Examiners, and adopted by the 
Regents as being the proper standards referred to in Section 1 of the 
statute. These requirements are very simple in character, that no hos- 
pital in the beginning should be unjustly demoralized by demands that it 
could not be legitimately asked to meet. These requirements read as 
follows : 

" ' Requibements fob Registbation m Poboe Januaby 1, 1904-6. 
" * Incobpobation. — The training-school for nurses or the institution of -which 
it is a department must be incorporated. 

" ' Pbeuminabt Education. — All training-schools registered by the Regents 
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of the University of the State of New York shall require of pupils applying for 
admission a certificate of graduation from a grammar-school or its equivalent, 
preference being given to applicants who have had one year or more in a high 
school and to those who have taken a full course in domestic science in a recog- 
nized technical school. 

" ' Subjects of State Examination. — Training-schools for nurses registered 
by the Regents shall provide both practical and theoretical instruction in the 
following branches of nursing: (1) medical nursing (including materia medica), 
(2) surgical nursing, with operative technic including gynaecological, (3) obstet- 
rical nursing (each pupil to have had the care of not less than six cases), (4) 
nursing of sick children, (5) diet cooking for the sick, including {a) twelve les- 
sons in cooking in a good technical school, or with a competent diet teacher, (6) 
food values, and feeding in special cases, to be taught in classes, not by lectures, 
(6) a thorough course of theoretical instruction in contagious nursing where 
practical experience is impossible. 

" ' Training-schools for male nurses shall provide instruction in genito-urinary 
branches in place of gynaecological and obstetrical nursing. 

" ' Pbofessional Education. — The period of instruction in the training- 
school shall not be less than two full years, during which time the students shall 
not be utilized to care for patients outside of a hospital. Training-schools giving 
a three-year course and wishing to continue the practice of utilizing their pupils 
to earn money for the hospital may send them out to private cases or for district 
work among the poor for a period not exceeding three months in the third year 
of their course. But training-schools with a two-year course wishing to continue 
the practice must extend their course to meet the above requirement. 

" ' Provisional Requirements. — The branches of nursing in which both 
practical and theoretical instruction must be given by training-schools applying 
for registration will remain in force till January 1, 1906. 

" ' Suggested Lines of Development. 

" ' Preliminary Education. — After January 1, 1906, all registered training- 
schools for nurses must require the completion of one year of a high-school course 
subsequent to an eight-year grammar-school course, or the equivalent. 

" ' Professional Education. — The elaboration of the curriculum to be devel- 
oped by January, 1906, and the lines on which this development may be expected 
are: 

" 'Preliminary training. Training-schools should teach their probationers 
before placing them at the bedside of patients: 

" ' a. The various methods of making and changing the bed, with and without 
the patient; 

" ' b. The temperature of baths, and the simple methods of administering 
them; 

" ' c. The use and dangers of the hot- water bag; 

" ' d. The principles of sweeping and dusting; 

" ' e. The setting of trays, etc. 

" ' This instruction can be given easily in the nurses' home by the super- 
intendent of nurses or by a delegated nurse. Instruction in these simple princi- 
ples cannot be given uniformly in the rush and pressure of busy wards. It 
demands no additional service or expense on the part of the hospital and tends 
towards the preliminary training that is rapidly gaining favor in the schools 
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of higher grade. It is not intended as a substitute for the bedside instruction, 
but as a preparation for it. The patient should not be required to wait for an 
ordered poultice till the head nurse can show the probationer how to make one. 
Many similar facts can be taught separately, the final and all-important part 
coming at the bedside when these bits of deftness are applied to the relief and 
not to the embarrassment of the patient. Preliminary training in the leading 
schools covers a period of from one to six months, but the simple practical 
instruction here suggested is given in many schools that do not profess to have 
a regular preliminary course. 

" ' Small classes. In place of the elaborate system of lectures given gratui- 
tously by members of the medical staff, training-schools should adopt more 
advanced methods, affording instruction in the same subjects to smaller classes 
by competent teachers and clinical demonstrations by members of the medical 
staff. Many schools publish an elaborate lecture course, but being dependent 
on busy medical men such instruction is frequently and unavoidably not given, 
to the great injustice to the pupil in training. Instruction in small classes in 
many schools unable to provide paid teachers is given by the younger medical 
men affiliated with the hospital, who teach such subjects as bacteriology, anat- 
omy, physiology, materia medica, and chemistry, while the more important sub- 
jects of the care and management of acute cases are reserved for members of 
the regular staff.' 

" It would seem almost incredible that there should be training- 
schools graduating nurses for general work which could not give both 
theoretical and practical instruction in the branches of nursing men- 
tioned in these requirements, but it had come to the knowledge of the 
examiners that many schools provided no practical experience in ob- 
stetrics, others were lacking in the care of children, many in domestic 
science ; that in some materia medica was not taught systematically, and 
that a thorough theoretical course in contagious nursing was not given 
when practical experience was not at hand ; also that the lecture courses 
were considered a fair substitute for experience in many schools, and we 
were guided by this knowledge in making our recommendations to the 
Eegents. 

" It was impossible for me to personally examine the official records 
in Albany, and during the first week in March I mailed circular letters 
to one hundred and fifty superintendents of selected training-schools in 
which I asked the following questions : 

" ' 1. Have the registration laws or the prospect of such laws brought about 
any changes in the curriculum of your training-school? If so, in what way? 

" ' a. Practical experience, in what branches ? 

" ' 6. Theoretical instruction, in what branches ? 

" ' c. Preliminary training, to what extent ? 
" ' 2. Have these changes, if any, necessitated additional instructors 

"'a. Physicians? 

"'&. Nurses? 
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" ' c. Specialists (non-professional)? 
" * d. Domestic science ? 
" ' General remarks. 

" ' Signature,' 

" Seventy of these superintendents have made me no answer, but I 
know that a number of them are superintendents of schools that have 
been obliged to completely reorganize in order to meet the simple re- 
quirements of the Kegents, and I am inclined to think that a few did not 
reply because they were unwilling to acknowledge the low standards of 
the schools with which they were connected. 

" The replies from the remaining eighty came promptly and cordi- 
ally. Of these nineteen were above the standards ; fifteen had made no 
changes and it was not stated whether they were above the requirements 
or not. 

"A total of forty-sir schools reported changes in their curriculae 
because of the requirements of the New York law — twenty-six in the 
State and twenty in the other States and Canada. 

" Three have stopped sending out pupils ; six have added materia 
medica to the curriculum; seven have added facilities for practical ex- 
perience in the care of children ; ten have added massage ; thirteen have 
extended the course from two years to three; thirteen have added ob- 
stetrics; sixteen have added preliminary instruction; twenty-seven have 
increased their corps of instructors, varying in numbers from one to 
seven; thirty-one have added domestic science. 

" The letters accompanying these statistics have contained many 
interesting facts. Some writers state that the medical lecturers are giving 
much more attention to their subjects than formerly, and that such 
lectures are given with much greater regularity; also that pupils in 
training are showing a more conscientious desire to do good work, real- 
izing that their future success is at stake if they do not improve every 
opportunity. 

" Some few state that applications are fewer, but the quality of those 
applying is better. In some instances changes have been brought about 
with comparative ease since the registration movement, that our women 
have been working unsuccessfully for years to accomplish. 

" It is clearly shown that the influence of registration is a stimulus 
to better work, even in those schools where no changes have had to be 
made. 

"The Eegents' Office at Albany shows on April 24 one hundred 
and thirty-nine training-schools registered with seventy-one pending; 
this means that they are either unable to meet the requirements imme- 
diately, or that they are waiting for a visit from the inspector. 
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" Of these one hundred and thirty-nine schools two are in Cali- 
fornia, six in Canada, five in Connecticut, three in the District of Co- 
lumbia, one in Florida, six in Illinois, one in Indiana, one in Maine, 
three in Maryland, ten in Massachusetts, five in Michigan, one in Minne- 
sota, seven in New Jersey, two in Ohio, one in Oregon, eleven in Penn- 
sylvania, one in Ehode Island, one in Utah, one in Virginia, seventy- 
seven in New York. 

"With the official registry in Washington showing eighty-four 
training-schools in New York State, it would seem as if the New York 
schools were now very nearly all registered, and that the influence of 
the New York law was beginning to be felt in some degree in all sections 
of this country and Canada. 

" It is too early to treat conclusively of the influence of registration 
upon training-schools, for the reason that every day is adding to the list 
schools that are conforming to the New York requirements. Many 
schools at a distance have as yet no conception that they have a duty in 
the matter until a letter from a distressed graduate living in New York 
brings the fact to their attention. If it is then found that the methods 
of the school are below the minimum requirements which schools of New 
York are conforming to, they are stimulated to add to their curriculum 
such branches as may be lacking. 

" These changes sometimes require reorganization of hospital ad- 
ministration and additional expense and in many instances must be made 
slowly, and it may be weeks or months before the superintendent is able 
to fill out the blank, swear to its accuracy, and send it to Albany. 

" The most encouraging aspect of the whole matter has been the 
cordial manner with which a fixed standard has been welcomed. Of 
course, this applies to the smaller schools and to the schools which we 
would call of lower grades. The schools of high standards have not been 
in any way affected, and will not be, except as to the quality of their 
work, as the requirements of the law must always be for a minimum 
standard, the very least that the State is willing to recognize. 

" The general attitude of training-schools has been one of cordial 
compliance with the standards established by law. Schools lacking in 
facilities have shown what has seemed to me a remarkable willingness to 
supply them; a goodly number of schools are being prevented from 
complying with the requirements, not because of unwillingness, but be- 
cause of inability to obtain added experience and instruction through 
affiliation with other hospitals. 

" Schools are now asking the Education Department at Albany for 
a curriculum which the examiners are asked to prepare. 

"We need a more liberal attitude on the part of the splendidly 
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equipped schools towards the smaller and poorer ones. Much of the 
opposition to a broader affiliation, I have reason to believe, comes from 
the women at the head of the schools, rather than from the management. 
This prejudice I confess to have felt at one time myself and I have 
much sympathy with it, but at the same time I realize since assuming the 
responsibilities of an examiner, that in order to attain the standards of 
education which we all now believe are necessary, there must be a whole- 
sale sweeping away of our old prejudices, a more cordial cooperation 
between large and small schools, hospitals for the insane, general hospital 
and special schools, rich schools and poor, until every hospital, however 
small, that is doing honest work in caring for the sick can give the as- 
surance to its pupils of a fair all-round general training through affilia- 
tion with different groups of hospitals. 

" Only through State registration and the compelling influence of 
the law can these changes be obtained." 

Miss Nutting. — I voice the feeling of all present in saying with what 
pleasure we have listened to this truly admirable paper of Miss Palmer's. 
Great as is the respect felt for the law, I doubt if any one of us realizes the 
power which it can exercise until we are confronted with its effects. This paper 
is now open for discussion, and you are invited to discuss it very fully. Those 
of you who know and can speak of the effects of legislation within your knowledge 
and experience, and those of you who have any questions to ask, are urged to do 
so now at the close of this paper, unless you feel that every point has been so 
well taken up that there is absolutely nothing left to be said. 

Miss Palmes. — I know that there are some women in this room who have 
been helped by the influence of the law. They have told me so since they have 
been here. I think that as a favor to me they should get up and state what 
those good effects have been. 

Miss Snively. — I would like to say that the influences of registration in 
the United States is telling upon Canada. We have taken only a few steps so 
far and you are very much ahead of us, but I wish to say that I was approached 
not very long ago by the superintendent of a small training-school who said 
that she had made application to New York for the registration of her school, and 
that no permanent record had ever been kept in that school, nor had it been 
kept in several other small hospitals, of the time spent in the various depart- 
ments. The question in her mind was, " How shall I fill up that registration 
paper for my nurses who are in New York and wish to continue their practice 
there 1" I said, " Well, you will have to tell the truth, and you see now what 
the effect of registration means; it means that you will have to do better work." 

Miss Maxwell. — May I say that the effect of registration in New York has 
been that application is being made for schools throughout the State for supple- 
mentary education. 

Mbs. Foubnieb. — At the Indiana State meeting held in Fort Wayne we had 
several superintendents of small training-schools who came purposely for infor- 
mation as to how to extend their course of training in their schools and to And 
out how, if by any means, they could affiliate with larger institutions for special 
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work and for extra work. Indiana is, of course, made up of small towns, — 
villages, I might say, — but still so far situated from each other that hospitals 
are a necessity, and we have all kinds of experience in those hospitals. We 
have very good experience for nurses, but we have not special work for them, 
and they are beginning to question all over the State of Indiana how to give 
the nurses special work that is required, and I am sure that some of the hospitals 
of the East that will give and are giving a post-graduate course will hear from 
a number of graduates from Indiana in the near future. 

Miss Nutting. — This is excellent, and I think there are more members 
present who can tell of very much better results in their work following upon 
the registration bill. 

Miss Cabaniss. — The secretary of the State Society of Virginia is here 
and can tell you something. 

Secretary State Society. — We have received a great many letters from 
superintendents of the different hospitals in reference to the standard applied to 
Virginia. One hospital held a meeting and many of the smaller schools have 
affiliated with the larger schools in obtaining a better course of instruction. 
Their pupils are sent to the larger hospitals to receive instruction, and in many 
ways they have shown a great interest in the bill and in the raising of the 
standard. I would like to say right here, graduates of the larger schools should 
be more willing to take positions in the smaller hospitals. I think all would 
recognize the difficulty in getting the graduates of the larger schools of the 
country, especially of the very large cities, to go into these small schools and 
take positions. Of course, it is a money sacrifice and a sacrifice to ambition in 
a way, but I wish we could realize the good to the profession that they could 
do by taking these positions. They are doing good, faithful work, there is no 
question about that, but I am sure that the very idea Miss Palmer speaks of, in 
bringing more sympathy between the larger and smaller schools, could be very 
much sooner established if the graduates of the larger schools would be willing 
to sacrifice a little and take these positions in the smaller hospitals. 

Miss Nutting. — Miss Cabaniss makes a very interesting suggestion and one 
that has come to the minds of many of us, that the school cannot be any stronger 
than its representative, and if those who have had great opportunities are willing 
to bring them to the help of the smaller schools a difficult problem might be 
solved. Is there someone else who has a contribution to make to this subject? 

Miss Dameb. — Speaking for New York State, I feel that I cannot supple- 
ment anything Miss Palmer has said, as we have worked together in securing 
registration in our State and have been associated together on the Board of 
Examiners of our State since registration, but I just want to say a word 
as to the effect upon training-schools, and that is the great interest which the 
public has in the effects of registration, and they are taking a greater interest, 
and it is awakening a noble pride, you might call it, in the nurses in considering 
what their own schools are doing and if they are coming up to the standard, and 
they are going to demand that they shall come up to the standard and take their 
places with the larger schools that have that recognition, and I think that it is 
creating a desire among the profession to consider more closely the work that the 
school is doing and a demand for recognition for the alumnae of the school on the 
training-school boards, and it will mean too that we will look to our training- 
school boards to carry out such measures as will receive our commendation and 
be our pride and that will receive our loyal support, and that we will turn as a 
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profession to those schools to send out broad-minded, accomplished, educated, and 
good women who will assume all the new and improved duties of the new gen- 
eration of nurses. 

Miss Nutting. — There was one feature of Miss Palmer's paper that was 
particularly interesting, and that was the number of schools which had con- 
sidered the question of domestic science and had introduced it into their train- 
ing; is there anyone here who can add a little information to that feature of 
Miss Palmer's paper! 

Miss Van Kiek. — I would like to speak of the influence on the insane 
hospitals. The Regents have required that those nurses should have experience 
in maternity and children's work, so they have applied to the hospitals that 
give that training, and in every case women who have spent three or four 
years training in an asylum have been greatly impressed, even in the hospitals 
where the standard has not been as it should be. 

Miss Nutting. — If the New York law has been able to accomplish so much, 
why may it not take up the work of the third year and see if pupils should 
be sent out in the third year to private duty or any other duty? If there is 
no further discussion, I will call upon Mrs. Hunter Robb for her paper on 
" The Affiliation of Schools for Educational Purposes." 

THE AFFILIATION OF TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

By MRS. HUNTER ROBB 
Cleveland, Ohio 

" On first thought it might seem more fitting that the subject of 
this paper should be presented before the Society of Superintendents of 
Training-Schools, inasmuch as the carrying out of such a scheme must 
have a direct bearing upon the work of the individual superintendents 
and upon the object of that society. On the other hand, a federation 
meeting should be an advantageous ground upon which to array affilia- 
tion forces, since a federation already accomplished not only affords a 
stimulus towards a further extension of the idea along lines which, 
although differing in kind and degree, are fundamentally similar, but 
also supplies experience which may be utilized in determining how this 
extension may be brought about. 

" It is with a little hesitation that I approach a discussion of the 
affiliation of training-schools for nurses, knowing that the plan is fraught 
with many difficulties that can only be met through the united delibera- 
tions and with the common consent of such bodies as are most nearly 
concerned. 

" The past fifteen years have found us as individuals and as associa- 
tions busy over improvements in nursing conditions and the education 
of the nurse. On the whole, it may be said that the progress made has 
been steady and encouraging, but considering that we had practically a 
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fresh, uncultivated field in which to work, it would be little to our credit 
as interested, intelligent workers were we not able to point to marked 
improvements over our first tentative beginnings. Of course, in great 
undertakings fifteen years is a very small space of time, and on account 
of the youth of the movement our efforts have necessarily partaken largely 
of the experimental. Nevertheless, we may congratulate ourselves that 
this experimental stage has now lasted long enough to justify us in draw- 
ing a certain number of definite conclusions as to the value of the 
methods so far employed. Moreover, now that we are able to see just 
where we stand in respect to educational matters we can better realize 
how present conditions may be affected by the affiliation proposition. 

" It is hardly necessary to mention in detail all the work we have 
accomplished through mutual and associated effort. Fortunately, I 
think that we can be reasonably certain that little or no time has been 
entirely lost ; that so far as we have gone there is not much to regret or 
to wish undone, and that our efforts thus far have resulted in a great 
deal of general good. But recognizing the fact that all our experimental 
work has been a necessary preparation for development on more original 
and broader lines in the future, it may be well at the present time to 
devote a few moments to the consideration of such steps as have had a 
direct bearing upon the educational advancement of the members of the 
nursing profession. 

" From the first those of us who have been intimately associated with 
the organization and development of nursing have recognized that very 
difficult and serious problems had to be met and solved if we would have 
nursing organization stand for something more than mere numbers, — 
quantity without quality, — and if we nurses were finally to qualify our- 
selves in deed as well as in word to enter into the full privileges accorded 
to members of a profession. Such privileges should presuppose certain 
requirements, which, broadly speaking, are three in number : first, there 
must be a definite educational standard ; secondly, a proper professional 
spirit; thirdly, recognition by the public of this professional standard. 
To provide means for the satisfaction of these requirements has been 
the aim of our two great associations of nurses. From the first the 
Society of Superintendents has had as its primary object the educational 
advancement of nursing and the development of a fixed standard of edu- 
cation that should be common to all schools and to all nurses. On the 
other hand, the Associated Alumnae, while working for the general up- 
lifting of the nurse and her work, has sought for proper protection by 
the law and recognition by the public. The demand to some extent for 
improved educational conditions for training-schools has been the out- 
come of the putting into practice of some of the nurses' own ideals 
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whereby the medical profession has been taught to expect more and better 
things of the nurse. Again, as we all know, the advancement in medi- 
cine and surgery calls for a greater degree of skill, knowledge, and in- 
tegrity on the part of the nurse. And, lastly, we have come to recognize 
that no public recognition could very well be asked for unless we had 
some sort of an educational standard upon which to base our claims. 
The first general steps were comparatively simple. A minimum of two 
years as a standard time for the education of the student nurse was 
already in existence, although there were some exceptions to the rule. 
The division of this period into junior and senior work with schedules of 
classes, lectures, and demonstrations in certain subjects appropriate to 
each year was no great feat, although were we to-day to examine carefully 
into the arrangement of such schedules, into the subjects taught and the 
ground covered in each, and into the methods employed, we should find 
a great diversity, more modifications by far than was justifiable or neces- 
sary to meet the individual needs of each hospital. Next, the practice 
of sending the student nurse out to do nursing in private families during 
her time of training was by a strenuous effort on the part of both associa- 
tions largely done away with, thus enabling the student to profit by 
systematic instruction in the hospital during the full term of two years. 

" Nevertheless, we still find it cropping up insidiously under the pro- 
tection of the additional third year and under the guise of an educational 
feature. 

" But the first change of real note was the lengthening of the term 
of training from two to three years, until the latter period has in this 
country become the time generally adopted, although we cannot say it 
has become the universal standard, since some schools still offer courses 
ranging from two to two and a half years, while others have forged ahead 
and are requiring three and a half to four years. Nor can we say that 
this increase in the duration of the training has always been very ad- 
vantageous from a purely educational standpoint ; for it is obvious to all 
that while the added year of experience is of undoubted value to the 
student, the hospital of the two reaps the greater benefit, particularly 
when the nurse's hours on duty have not been shortened. Many hos- 
pitals have adopted with readiness the third year, but only here and there, 
in very few schools indeed, have the hours in the wards been reduced to 
even eight practical hours of work. To add on a whole year to the course 
of training and claim that it is for educational improvement is mani- 
festly a delusion unless a fair proportion of the extra time is devoted to 
study alone. And we all know that the capacity for mental effort in the 
average person counts for little after nine or ten hours of ordinary 
physical work, which is entirely free from the additional nervous strain 
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attendant upon nursing. In respect to hours on duty, therefore, we are 
still far from a generally accepted educational standard. 

" Again, it has been conceded that the old-time method of giving a 
monthly allowance to each pupil was to be deplored on the principle that 
it lessened the educational value of the instruction and that it was far 
better to give an education commensurate with the services rendered. As 
a result, the monthly allowance is gradually being done away with — some- 
what slowly, in fact, for the system of offering a small monthly com- 
pensation or a fixed sum at the end of the term of training is still 'prac- 
tised in some schools which, it may be, do not feel sufficient confidence 
in the educational advantages they offer to lessen their chances for draw- 
ing the required number of desirable candidates by cutting off so power- 
ful an inducement as this undoubtedly is to many good women. On the 
other hand, some few schools have gone even beyond the non-payment 
system and are requiring fixed entrance fees, ranging from twenty-five 
dollars to fifty dollars and one hundred dollars. In this respect, then, 
we are again far from a common standard. 

" The subject of dietetics has received more and more attention until 
a practical and theoretical course of instruction in this branch of nursing 
is now regarded as necessary and is given in about every school. But too 
often we find the course is not arranged primarily from an educational 
standpoint, but rather is looked upon as a valuable asset in the economics 
of the hospital. And where shall we find any two schools that agree as to 
how the subject should be taught and how much time shall be devotad to 
it? All are so varied that no possible standard could be arrrived at. 

" A fresh impetus has been given to this particular branch of nursing 
and to that of household economics in relation to nursing by the reor- 
ganization and extension of that part of the teaching into a preliminary 
course of training, but in the plan of reorganziation and systematization 
of the teaching we again find a great lack of uniformity. Preliminary 
courses at present range from three to four and six months, and the 
methods employed in the selection of subjects and in the manner of 
teaching them vary widely. Moreover, if the establishment of a pre- 
liminary course means that the hospital has an additional class to house 
and keep for from four to six months before the members enter the wards 
the added expense will certainly preclude the general adoption of a most 
valuable arrangement. 

" Nor have we even an approximate standard of qualifications for 
the acceptance or rejection of applicants or for the dismissal of delin- 
quent students ; for a woman who may be regarded by one superintendent 
as an unfit probationer and is therefore refused, or a pupil who has been 
dismissed for reasonable cause, may promptly be accepted by another 
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superintendent and will ultimately be allowed to graduate Finally the 
Teachers' Course in Hospital Economics has been sufficiently long in 
existence to prove to us that, while excellent in its way so far as it goes, 
it can never be the ultimate means of regulating the standard of educa- 
tion for nursing 

"These represent some of the principal measures that have had 
more or less of a trial and are familiar to most of us, as they have all 
been subjects for papers and discussions before the Superintendents' 
Society for some twelve years. And I would ask you to note the fact that 
whereas in almost every instance some attempt at accepting the whole 
or some part of some suggested improvement in methods has been made 
by individual schools, curiously enough in no single case has the society 
ever taken concentrated action, or pledged itself to the general adoption 
of any one form of improvement or to accept any standard so far pro- 
posed, feeling, no doubt, that such a measure would be impracticable. 
This means that, so far as the society is concerned, although through its 
efforts the general improvement has been amazing, we are as far from 
a generally accepted standard of education as we were in the beginning, 
so that we must perforce conclude under present conditions we can expect 
little, if any, more in this direction than we have already accomplished. 

" The actual establishment of anything approaching a standard has 
been brought about by the nurses as a body through their Associated 
Alumnae. With the desire for legal protection and for some sort of legal 
recognition by the public there came at once the recognition of the im- 
perative necessity for establishing something approaching to a common 
standard of education for all nurses who might seek to qualify for State 
registration. It became, therefore, one of the first duties of the Boards 
of Examiners in those States in which State registration has been legal- 
ized to prepare a standard of education for each particular State.- Here 
at once great difficulties were encountered, and through the disability of 
graduates of certain schools in these States to qualify we are now brought 
face to face with the problem which must be solved in order to save 
disruption and confusion. How, then, shall we proceed to bring such 
schools into line for the purpose of State registration? The natural 
solution would seem to be through the affiliation of the various schools 
for educational purposes. 

" But there are reasons other than these concerned with State regis- 
tration which render it important that some such plan should be adopted. 
In the first place, in this country, at least, State registration cannot set 
a national standard, inasmuch as the laws governing each State differ 
in many respects. Furthermore, although the standard set in certain 
States may be all that can be reasonably desired under present condi- 
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tions, there is always the danger that amendments injurious to such a 
standard may be introduced and that in others it may be set unreasonably 
low to begin with. Moreover, how can any State require all its training- 
schools for nurses to come up to a given standard when not all of the 
hospitals in which schools exist are or ever can be general hospitals? 
Under present conditions, then, there will always remain some which 
will never be able to comply with the State requirements unless means 
are afforded them with this end in view. Such means must be first pro- 
vided before any good standard can reasonably be required, and I am 
sure that the hospitals which are deficient would gladly avail themselves 
of increased facilities. When we read of what has been done in ' the best 
schools' the idea must surely strike us that where the sick are concerned 
there should be no best schools. Nevertheless, although it stands to 
reason that various grades of hospitals exist and must continue to exist 
and that all cannot afford equal opportunities for the education of 
nurses, it does not necessarily follow that the sick should be less effi- 
ciently cared for in one kind of hospital than in the other, provided that 
the women who wish to become nurses are supplied with equal advan- 
tages for rendering themselves competent. Our aim and desire, then, 
should be to establish a good uniform education for all nurses in every 
State and in all hospitals. Some system must be elaborated whereby 
we may obtain this uniform education, and until this is accomplished our 
sympathies must lie with the hospitals of limited opportunities. 

"As a matter of fact, to my knowledge no hospital now exists at 
present where such a uniform education can be acquired. In matters of 
general training the large general hospital offers the larger field for 
experience than could be found in a similar institution of smaller 
capacity. Of course, the special hospitals do not offer scope enough, but 
when it comes to a definition of a full general training then it is equally 
true that the large general hospital must look to other sources for supply- 
ing a training in certain branches to round off its course. If, then, we 
set up as a standard a full general training, we must admit that neither 
the large nor the small hospital is complete enough to be quite inde- 
pendent, and that for lack of system, proper organization, and affiliation 
students in every hospital are every day losing valuable practical ex- 
perience in different branches of nursing. We have given the inde- 
pendent method of carrying on training-schools a fair trial, and our 
results have proved deficient. Each school has gone its own way, ap- 
parently indifferent to or careless of the well-being of the whole. For- 
tunately, however, this 'I am superior and better than my neighbor* 
attitude has been in a great measure only in the seeming. We know 
that a very different spirit exists, and that, although not always openly 
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expressed, the hearty desire for the general betterment has a real ex- 
istence. Hospital authorities and superintendents of training-schools 
have done to the best of their ability, and have utilized approximately to 
the limit the possibilities of the system under which they have been 
hampered and under which they have had to work. The main limita- 
tion is based upon the fundamental fact that from the educational stand- 
point the relation of the training-s,chool to the hospital has always been 
an impossible one. With our present system the hospital work has 
always come first, and the nurses' education has been relegated to a 
secondary position. The system is responsible for the fact that unde- 
sirable candidates are frequently accepted, because the work of the hos- 
pital must go on whether the proper standard of nursing is maintained 
or not, even at the risk of forfeiting the best results for the hospital as 
well as the highest excellence for the nurse. In this, as in most other 
instances, superintendents of schools have been powerless to do more 
than they have already done. 

"In no instance has a training-school for nurses been founded 
primarily as an educational institution; it has always been regarded as 
an appendage to a hospital. But until this is changed and schools for 
nurses are founded for the primary purpose of educating women in 
nursing — the hospital being utilized as the ground for gaining practical 
experience — we can scarcely hope for any uniformity among nurses or 
for the highest grade of work for the hospital or the sick. The best 
medical schools now stand on this basis and the results are more and 
more gratifying. How can schools for nurses be established on a similar 
basis? Even at the present day I believe this end may be largely ac- 
complished by a proper affiliation of the schools which now exist. 

"The subject of affiliation is not a new one with us, for the ex- 
istence of difficult problems connected with the bringing of the small 
general and specialty hospital into line for educational purposes was 
recognized years ago. My paper on 'Nursing in Small General and 
Specialty Hospitals,' read before the Society of Superintendents in 1897, 
would seem not to be out of date even at the present, and to a certain 
extent might still be employed to supplement the present one. In it I 
explained in detail the need for a general nursing standard and for 
cooperation of larger with smaller hospitals. Cooperative nursing was 
tried as early as 1888, when the Illinois Training-School of Chicago 
undertook for a given sum the entire nursing of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of that city. This arrangement was made with the object of sup- 
plying a training for the students of the Illinois Training-School in the 
care of private ward patients, and of doing away with the necessity of 
sending pupil nurses out to private duty. At the same time it did 
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away with the small training-school attached to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital for the reason that the opportunities were limited to certain kinds 
of nursing and the training was inadequate. This was my first experi- 
ence in cooperative nursing, but ever since I have been a firm believer in 
some such plan as the ultimate basis of training for all schools. Since 
that time more or less cooperative nursing has been attempted. At one 
time in Milwaukee a central school had under its charge as many as 
nine hospitals, and within the past three or four years quite a long list 
of schools could be named that have cooperated, usually with the view 
of supplementing some branch of training that was lacking. How per- 
manent these later efforts at cooperation may be remains to be seen. 
Such experiments, however, were always heretofore short lived, and with- 
out going accurately into statistics I may say that the majority of these 
earlier attempts sooner or later ended in disruption. The arrangement 
made by the Illinois Training-School lasted perhaps longer than any 
other, some fifteen years elapsing before its final withdrawal from its 
nursing relations with the Presbyterian Hospital. An account of the 
many causes for the failure of this plan of nursing would be too lengthy 
to give here and would not be particularly to the point, but one chief 
impediment to its success and general adoption lies in the difficulty of 
adapting the methods of one school to those of another without too much 
repetition and loss of time and some friction. Were there one generally 
recognized standard, the same curriculum, and only certain definite 
teaching required of each school so affiliated, these objections would not 
hold to the same extent. That cooperative nursing thus far has not 
proved an unqualified success is not surprising. That any degree of 
success has been attained is extraordinary for the reason that the plan 
was not started on the right basis. The added experience of years has 
taught that the chief obsctacle lies in the fact that the necessary stability 
is lacking in that those most nearly concerned have never been afforded 
proper representation in the administration of the cooperative plan. 
The balance of power usually centred in the school that contracted to 
do all the nursing or to provide a certain branch of training for another 
hospital. The hospital thus cared for after the financial consideration 
had been agreed upon had practically no voice in the choice of the 
methods to be employed in the nursing. With our love for the personal 
note, it is only natural that each superintendent of nurses and each 
hospital should wish to have a voice in the arrangements for the educa- 
tion of one's own students and in the administration of so important 
a department of the hospital as that of nursing. 

" Such considerations and others of equal importance must there- 
fore be borne in mind. In endeavoring, then, to arrange for the affilia- 
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tion of training-schools I would advocate the establishment of central 
institutes in each State offering a comprehensive theoretical and prac- 
tical training in general nursing. Such institutes would be independent 
of any particular hospital, but would be organized and administered 
through a central committee composed of the proper representatives 
from the hospitals and schools entering into the affiliation. The proper 
representatives would be chosen from among those most nearly con- 
cerned in the welfare of each hospital — namely, the trustees of the 
hospital, the medical staff, the superintendent of the hospital, and the 
principal of the training-school. A proper selection of this board is the 
first essential, for with the best intentions in the world no outside ele- 
ment could fully understand or successfully deal with the particular 
needs and conditions belonging to the education of nurses. From these 
several sources a properly balanced committee on training-school affairs 
should be selected, such committees combined forming the central com- 
mittee of the central nursing institute. The institute, be it distinctly 
understood, would have to do not only with preliminary courses in con- 
nection with the preparation of candidates, but would be responsible for 
the entire education in general nursing of accepted candidates. Upon 
this central committee would devolve the fixing of a standard of general 
training, the preparation of a general curriculum, the selection of lec- 
turers, instructors, and inspectors, the determination of a plan of rota- 
tion from one hospital to another, the definite ground to be covered in 
each hospital, and the management of the finances of the institute. 
This central committee would be divided into the necessary sub-commit- 
tees, among which might be mentioned the Committee on Finance and 
the committee dealing with the admission of probationers, inasmuch as 
all applicants to any school in affiliation would be referred to the cen- 
tral institute for acceptance or rejection. Such a committee would natu- 
rally be composed of the principals of the affiliated training-schools. In 
order to take in all the hospitals in a large or populous State, the estab- 
lishment of two or more such institutes might be necessary, but all 
would be organized on the same basis and all examinations would be 
held at the same time all over the State. All diplomas would issue from 
the nursing institute and not from any one hospital. 

" Broadly speaking, in arriving at a standard of training it would 
be necessary to decide upon the requirements for entrance and the length 
of the preliminary course and of the course of training, and the subjects 
required to be taught and practised, and the arrangement of the curri- 
culum for the several years. Each central institute would provide a set 
of regular lectures and a course of instruction. The head of the insti- 
tute might also under the direction of the central committee act as 
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inspector of the several affiliated training-schools. The various hospitals 
would be arranged into groups in such a way that each group would 
provide a full course of training. The method of distributing the stu- 
dents to each of such groups would also have to be arranged. The 
Finance Committee would deal with endowments, scholarships, fees, 
lectures, and instructors' salaries, the pooling of the expenses, and the 
like. These and many other matters present problems which are of 
vital importance, and which must be satisfactorily dealt with before 
affiliation can attain even a measure of success. In the present paper 
they cannot be dealt with in detail. 

" The advantages of a successful affiliation would be manifold. 
First and foremost, the establishment of the much to be desired standard 
could be brought about, and in all forms of hospitals the nursing would 
be uniform, this uniformity rendering State registration comparatively 
easy to attain. Moreover, the sick in our hospitals and homes could 
feel assured of better nursing. The preliminary course would be assured 
to all students without additional cost to the individual hospital. The 
arrangement would also tend largely towards economy, since much repe- 
tition would be saved and the number of instructors and lecturers would 
be minimized. Being primarily educational, the course of training 
would attract a more uniformly desirable class of women. Again, the 
superintendents of the training-schools would be relieved of much cleri- 
cal work and saved many interruptions. They would individually be 
relieved of the selection and care of probationers, and would thus be 
enabled to systematize their time better and to spend more of it in the 
wards, where their powers of observation, teaching, and influence are 
of so much practical value. 

" The whole aim of the central institute should be towards thorough- 
ness and the production of quality rather than quantity. It should, 
therefore, in addition to the undergraduate education, provide post- 
graduate courses in general nursing and a special course in every special 
form of nursing that is allied with medicine. All such courses must be 
thorough. Three years should be a sufficient time in which to cover the 
course in general training, and if a woman is to spend more than three 
years in learning to be a nurse the extra time, over and above the three 
prescribed years, should be devoted to optional work and special training 
in some particular branch of nursing for which a student has shown 
a particular aptitude. At the present day in the world's work there is a 
general tendency towards cooperation — towards the formation of trusts 
if you will — and towards specialization of a high order in all branches. 
For it stands to reason that after a thorough general groundwork has 
been laid, the individual who selects a particular branch from natural 
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taste, inclination, and adaptability is bound to carry that branch to a 
higher degree of excellence and gain better results than is possible when 
the energy is diffused over a wide field. As in medicine, so in nursing, 
the specialist is bound to come more and more into evidence, and nursing 
work must naturally be subdivided. Already we find distinct specialists 
in our midst — the district nurse, the army nurse, the superintendent 
of the general hospital and training-school, the superintendent of the 
special hospital — for children, for contagious diseases, for obstetrics, for 
tuberculosis, for nervous diseases and insanity. Add to these the in- 
structor in dietetics, the sanitary inspector, the school nurse, the mas- 
seuse, and we have already a goodly list that need special methods for 
their proper preparation, other than those that have formed a necessary 
part of the training in general nursing. But so far as the central insti- 
tute is concerned, only those subjects that pertain primarily to the 
nursing of disease should find their place in the general curriculum. 
The specialties must fall into subdivisions and groups, standing for 
certain objects. Thus district nursing includes more than the nursing 
of the sick poor; it deals with a branch of social economics in which 
the nursing itself takes a secondary place, the nurse serving as an 
instructor in the art of right living and the maintenance of health. 
Such a specialty, although it requires as a general basis the course in 
general nursing, calls for a knowledge of certain social conditions that 
could not possibly be treated properly during the ordinary course of 
training. Again, as regards the making of superintendents and in- 
structors, only here and there do we meet with a woman who shows the 
natural executive ability to manage large affairs in a business-like way, 
or who posssesses the faculty of imparting knowledge to others in a clear 
manner ; and only those who can profit by them should have the larger 
and special opportunities for developing this natural gift. 

"Nor is it necessary that provision for every form of teaching 
should be supplied by the centralized school when by means of affilia- 
tion with institutions dealing with other forms of work we can obtain 
what is particularly needed to supplement our own teaching. For ex- 
ample, for teachers' work a nurse might take a prescribed course in 
Teachers College, New York, for social work a course in the School of 
Philanthropy, Boston, or similar institutions. 

" Our great trouble has been that seeing all these many fields of use- 
fulness ready for nurses and needing workers, for want of a proper 
system and classification we have frantically tried to add on a little 
instruction in each to the list belonging to the general nursing curri- 
culum, with the result that no one of them is dealt with thoroughly, and 
that the special student is unsatisfied, and the general student has one 
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additional burden to carry. If we are willing to reorganize our training- 
schools on the basis of a general theoretical and practical education that 
will embrace all hospitals and all subjects pertaining to the care of the 
sick and rigidly relegate all other subjects to their proper place as 
specialties to be taken up only by the women who have the natural 
ability and taste for them, we shall in the course of time reap some very 
satisfactory results in both the general nursing and the specialties. And 
to-day no better methods suggest themselves to my mind than those 
which could be provided through the affiliation of all hospitals for 
nursing purposes on some such basis as I have endeavored to present to 
you." 

Miss Nutting. — We have listened to a grouping together of thoughts and 
ideas and plans, some of which are entirely new to many of you here present, 
some of them have come to the mind of one person, some to another, but all are 
here first presented in a concrete and concise form. To listen to this and to 
think of the possible outcome sounds as if we were preparing to usher in the 
Millennium. Meanwhile, we have come back to the present condition and deal 
with that, and it may be a help if those here present who have in the course of 
their work benefited by any such affiliations as has been suggested will give us 
the benefit of their experience. The accumulation of the small benefits is what 
will ultimately make possible the greater ones. This paper is open for discussion 
or for question. 

Miss McMillan. — For some time I have felt that until our schools are out- 
side of general hospitals we cannot solve these problems which we have. I very 
heartily endorse Mrs. Robb's ideas. Would it not be possible for us to take 
some definite action this year and begin towards that end? 

Miss Nutting. — Those who have had experience in the two kinds of training- 
schools, — the training-schools which are under hospital government and those 
which are under outside government, — might add to this. 

Miss McKechnie. — I might tell of my experience with a school that was 
independent and affiliated with a general hospital; the hospital was a city 
hospital, and at the end of each year the contract should be renewed with this 
hospital. The contract called for a certain number of pupils to do the work in 
the hospital wards, and the allowance was paid back to the endowment fund of 
the school. This had gone on for a number of years, but eventually was 
deferred and deferred because no satisfactory contract could be made that would 
be an undoubted advantage to the schools. There were not enough nurses to 
do the work and there was not enough money coming into the school, and money 
was the stumbling-block, and the school failed to complete its contract at the 
end of another year, and it was obliged to withdraw from the hospital, and 
the school was abandoned. The conclusions I think one might come to, perhaps 
more especially with a hospital that was under political control, is the necessity 
of having public officials understand the education from the standpoint of a 
nurse, and what the school was struggling for it seemed impossible to obtain. 

Miss Nutting. — Then it was not the system that was at fault, but the 
education of the public. 

Miss MoKechnie. — The system was all right, as Mrs. Robb has said, but 
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these questions had not solved themselves and were not so apparent to the man- 
agement as they are now. 

Miss McIsaac. — As one having a long experience in affiliation of that kind, 
I would like to bear out what Miss McKechnie has said, and that is that money 
is the great obstacle. The Illinois Training-School did for fifteen years care 
for two large hospitals, and the greatest difficulty we experienced was the sub- 
ject of money; the school has control of a large city or county hospital, as it 
is called in Chicago, and there is the yearly fracas about the contract. In this 
instance it has always been renewed, and while there have been annual difficulties, 
still, they have been overcome, and in a way satisfactorily. A school that is 
independent of the hospital government has a great many advantages which a 
school under hospital control has not. One as a superintendent or manager of 
the school has much more power in the education of the nurses and can do a 
great many things in which one would be restricted under the government of 
the hospital, but only until the system is elaborated in a way which Mrs. Robb 
has outlined and an institution of that kind recognized, can affiliation ever be 
carried out to the full and in a satisfactory way. I believe in it thoroughly; 
I have seen its practical work and still believe in it, and when it is arrived at 
in the way suggested I believe it will be our salvation. 

Db. Bannister. — I have been a superintendent and I can add a word or two 
to what has been already said, that the question is largely a financial one, and 
also as to the renewing of the contracts at the end of the year. We had eight or 
nine hospitals, and the training-school was independent of any of them, so, of 
course, to do the nursing for these hospitals we had to have a great many nurses, 
and if we got an additional hospital it would require additional nurses. We 
had difficulties all the time, and we had always that anxiety at the end of the 
year as to whether all the contracts would be renewed or whether we were 
going to have half of our nurses on our hands, and we found that the public 
and even the hospital officials themselves were not in any way interested in the 
education of the nurse. The thing that they really thought the most of and 
the reason they allowed us to do their work was because it was cheaper for them 
than it would have been to do it themselves, and in a year's time they found 
that by some little inducement they might save probably a very small amount. 
They would then not make a contract for the next year, so in that way, while 
we gave our nurses a better training and the school a better training and did 
the work very well and increased the number of our nurses, when I left it the 
failure to renew a great many of those contracts caused both the system and 
the institution to die out. 

Miss Nutting. — Through all this one idea continually presents itself, and 
that is that the expense looms up very high. It seems impossible to accept the 
idea of expense in connection with the training of nurses from an educational 
standpoint. In the two preceding meetings an appreciation of that point has 
been dwelt upon as a very great necessity. I would like to add that I think 
the good influences of that affiliation in Milwaukee still remain, for I am quite 
sure I heard recently of an affiliation of schools for educational purposes still 
existing in Milwaukee. 

Miss Nevins. — I think one fact which all three speakers raised, apart 
from the educational standpoint, is the fact of the education still having to go 
on at the hands of nurses. 

Miss Palmer. — I want to ask Mrs. Robb how she proposes to pay for the 
extra cost of nursing; is the pupil nurse to pay for it? 
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Mbs. Robb. — That is one of the details that I think should be settled by the 
central committee. Of course, this paper is simply the first thoughts; there 
are many still to be added; it was impossible in twenty minutes or half -hour's 
paper to more than suggest, but it is a subject, I think, which really calls for 
several more papers before we will have a comprehensive understanding of it. 
The subject of finances is one which naturally belongs to the central committee, 
but I will say that in suggesting and making up the committee I purposely put 
on the central committee representation from the trustees of the hospital be- 
cause they are the ones, I think, who should assume the financial responsibility. 

Miss Maxwell. — Dr. S. Weir Mitchell says that if we are to make nursing 
a profession we will have to put it on educational lines, and in order to put it 
on educational lines we must charge for admission to our training-schools and 
make all pay for what they get. 

Mrs. Robb. — Of course, the object in presenting this paper to-day is not 
only because the subject very closely affects the superintendents' work, but 
because I feel that if you think there is anything worth considering in it, 
it is necessary that some steps should be taken, such as a committee appointed. 

Miss Nutting. — Could there be any better time in which to appoint a 
committee than when the two societies are gathered together to confer and the 
result of the combined wisdom can be obtained. The suggestion has already 
been made that some steps should follow. 

Miss McMillan. — I move that the president be authorized to appoint a 
committee to take up this matter. 

Seconded by Miss Maxwell. Carried. 

Miss Nutting. — There seems to be nothing further to add to this discus- 
sion, so we will proceed at once as rapidly as possible to the business part of 
our meeting, which will be brief. Being at once chairman and acting secretary 
of this society, it devolves upon me to read a short paper which Miss Dock 
would present if she were here. When the question arose last fall of the affilia- 
tion of this body with the International Council of Nurses a letter was written 
from that body and sent here; it was placed in The American Journal of 
Nursing, and it was also sent to every member of the councils of the two 
societies. The councillors have done what was possible to do, but realizing that 
the opportunity for a meeting together here to-day was a very unusual one, 
we took advantage of it in order that every graduate present might have the 
privilege of recording her own vote for whatever form the continuation of this 
society might take and for its relationship with the societies of other countries. 
Before doing anything in a business way, it was deemed better to give a very 
brief history of international relationships in order that you may all know 
exactly what the American Federation of Nurses is and what it means. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

By L. L. DOCK 
Honorary Secretary International Council of Nurses 

" It is now five years since the Congress in London took place, at 
which time the first suggestions for an international union of trained 
nurses were made to the nurses there present. For the benefit of any 
to-day present who may not have followed all the incidents and reports, 
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I may very briefly run over the most important details and show where 
we stand to-day as to international relationships and what, so far as we 
can see, are the prospects before us. 

" The group of American nurses who went to the London Congress 
all went, as it were, hap-hazard, either because they happened to be in 
England or because they were personally interested and curious to see 
what a great congress of women would be like. The Nursing Section, 
which had been made a part of the programme at Mrs. Fenwick's in- 
stance, was something quite new in women's gatherings, had attracted 
little or no attention in our American organizations, none of which had 
official delegates there to represent them, and had a somewhat informal 
programme. Nevertheless, it was of so much interest and was to the 
nurses present so stimulating, that — the spirit of organization being in 
the air of the great gatherings of women — the suggestion, first made by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, that nurses also organize internationally, was 
received with enthusiasm. A Provisional Committee was formed to 
draft a constitution, and this constitution was sent around and was ac- 
cepted, and the members of the Provisional Committee, with others 
whom they called upon to aid them, became for the time being the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses. The idea, of course, was that the council 
should eventually be composed of national societies, each society repre- 
senting one country, but the fact that at that moment no country but 
our own was well organized did not discourage the individual members, 
for they believed that the formation of an international council might 
help to stimulate organization in other lands. We had in America our 
two societies, the Superintendents' and the Alumnae, and, in order to be 
able to consider them as one, Mrs. Sewall, who is a genius at organiza- 
tion, suggested that we affiliate them under the simplest possible form, 
so as to leave each one quite as it was, only making it possible for them 
to be regarded as one and to act as one for such special purposes as 
might seem desirable, the main purpose being to have one representa- 
tive body ready to unite in friendly relations with national societies in 
other countries. 

" In order to have the privileges of membership in the great con- 
gresses of women meeting every five years, and which are formed by the 
National Councils of Women of each country, we joined the National 
Council of Women of the United States, entering it as the American 
Federation of Nurses, which we created quite informally, without a 
written constitution and almost without rules, simply by the adopted 
motions of the Superintendents' and Alumnae Associations, to the effect 
that they would unite in paying the dues to the Council of Women, and 
would each appoint two members, and that these four members should 
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choose a fifth, who should act as the chairman and president of the 
Federation of Nurses. In this simple fashion we have carried it on 
since then without any trouble, and as the whole international situation 
was hardly in the budding stage — one might say only a seedling — it has 
answered so far very well. 

"But the time has now come — or will soon come — when we shall 
possibly find it easier to progress if we have a rather more definite form. 

"The London Congress was held in 1899, and in 1901, still only 
consisting of individual members, the International Council of Nurses 
suggested a Congress of Nurses at Buffalo, which you all remember and 
which was a really great event in the nursing world. The Berlin Con- 
gress of Women last year gave the subject of nursing education a posi- 
tion of prominence, the largest assembly hall being devoted to the sub- 
ject during one day's session, while a second smaller hall held a session 
upon district nursing and related subjects. This interest was largely 
due to the acute circumstances in German nursing, which have induced 
the German National Council of Women to take up the support of the 
modern nursing movement with great earnestness. However, the German 
conditions did not monopolize the field, but most generous opportunity 
was given, especially to the English and American nurses, to describe 
their conditions and to give their reasons for supporting the principles 
of a broader education for nurses. 

" As to nursing organization, we had also our own separate day and 
place in Berlin, where the formal proceedings of the International 
Council of Nurses (still consisting only of individuals) were conducted 
under its constitution. We learned there that England, since the Buffalo 
Congress, had been organizing nurses with great energy on lines similar 
to our alumna? associations (called in England leagues), and that these 
leagues had formed a Provisional Committee, looking forward to the 
definite formation of a national society and affiliation with the Inter- 
national Council. We also found that Germany, quite independently 
of outside influence (for they had heretofore known nothing of foreign 
nursing organizations), and entirely as the result of irresistible modern 
conditions, had formed a national association called the German Nurses' 
Association, now consisting of over six hundred members and growing 
daily, which is entirely self-governing, organized and conducted exactly 
like our own, and having the same purposes and ideals. 

" At the Berlin meeting formal invitations were given to the Eng- 
lish and German associations to join the International Council, and both 
have accepted. At the next regular meeting in Canada in 1809 we shall 
have official delegates from these societies, and, we hope, from the Ameri- 
can Federation. The question of suitable and not too burdensome dues 
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will then be discussed and settled as an amendment to our present inter- 
national constitution, and plans for an international campaign for the 
great general movement towards self-development, broader education, 
and progressive ethics will be outlined. I feel that some account of the 
difficulties of our foreign sisters might be in place here for the benefit of 
those who have not given much attention to the subject, yet to try to 
enter into details would exhaust your time and might also give very 
erroneous impressions. I will only remind you, therefore, that whereas 
we in America have only an educational problem, — that is, a single- 
faced problem, — the pioneers of modern nursing in Europe have a four- 
fold opposition to overcome. 

" First, the religious prejudice. 

" It has been and will long continue to be a bitter struggle to secure 
the right of nursing to be ' unconfessional' or independent of religious 
orders. And let it not be overlooked that this is not alone a lofty spirit- 
ual domination. It has a solid financial basis in that all orders control 
entirely the earnings of their nurses. 

" Second, social prejudice. 

" The class distinctions which have existed in most European coun- 
tries have worked serious detriment to the growth of ideas necessary for 
the progress of nurses, and have hampered and do still hamper forward 
movements. The more rigid these distinctions, the more injurious is the 
prejudice. 

" Definite unfavorable results of social prejudice that may be men- 
tioned in a general way are: (1) the long established usage in many 
places of having two distinct classes of nurses — one a higher grade, mo- 
nopolizing positions of authority by virtue of their class; one a lower 
grade, largely recruited from the peasants and domestic servant ranks, 
doing the hardest work, being accorded no respect, and existing as a 
dead weight in the educational problem and in the movement towards 
self-government; (2) a feeling of contempt, not for work as such, but 
for work done for money, and especially for nursing work followed as a 
means of livelihood. This, with its concomitant of patronage and 
benevolence, has made the struggle of the individual towards self-re- 
specting independence doubly hard. 

" Third, masculine prejudice. 

" It is unnecessary to dilate upon this point. I would only like to 
say that in no country of the world, unless perhaps New Zealand and 
Australia, are men in general so fair to women, and the medical profes- 
sional in particular so generous and so brotherly towards nurses, as in 
America. 

" While you may all think you know some exceptions or have some 
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grievances, I can assure you they are insignificant. I have made many 
scientific investigations upon this subject, and have collected much 
valuable data. 

" Fourth, industrial prejudice. 

" This is, of all, in many countries, the easiest to overcome, yet it 
also has not a few difficulties, and these are now especially striking in 
England. You are all familiar with the situation there, but may not 
all realize that at bottom it is largely an industrial prejudice, I might 
say, industrial superstition, that is opposing State registration. This, 
to my mind, is made clear by an editorial in the Lancet of January 7, 
1905, which speaks of the nurses' bills as containing the objectionable 
feature of 'Labor with a capital L;' says that any proposition to 
register nurses which carries with it the semblance of a trade-union must 
be doomed to fail, and speaks of ' the fear that the registration move- 
ment might be used to safeguard the interests of the employed against 
the employer.' 

" If these words mean anything, they mean that there is a sordid 
fear of allowing nurses to work for reforms through their own associa- 
tions. 

" Meantime, the organized nurses of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
whom there are now many hundreds, are carrying forward a campaign 
of education with intelligence, courage, and determination, such as must 
command our respect and deepest sympathy. 

" Thus these four lions lie in the path of our over-sea sisters. In one 
country one will be found more prominent, in another, another, but in 
every country they are all present to some extent and in varying pro- 
portions. In the next five years among Continental countries it is likely 
that Germany and France will make the most progress. The whole drift 
of tendencies shows it, and in Germany, in Sister Agnes Karll the new 
movement has a leader of rare qualities, who has the genius of winning 
friends and of making converts. 

" In France, as many of you know, a most dramatic movement is 
going on. The city government of Paris, with the best intentions in the 
world but with little practical knowledge, has for years been trying to 
educate wholesale a modern nursing staff. Three or four years ago the 
hospital department of Paris applied to the Charity Organization Society 
of New York City for printed material relating to training-school or- 
ganization in America, and the writer collected this material for the 
society, including many of your prospectuses, study courses, rules, work- 
ing plans, printed reports, Superintendents' Society and Alumnae Re- 
ports, etc., etc., all of which was sent to them. They have also studied 
the nursing system of England, and this especially with renewed zeal 
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and admiration in the last year or two. Through the work of Dr. Anna 
Hamilton in Bordeaux and Madame Alphen-Salvador in Paris they now 
have object-lessons of what a nursing staff ought to be and how it ought 
to be trained. They now realize that they need the help of women with 
authority, and in the past year an English nurse, Miss Wortabet, has 
been called to cooperate with the Paris officials in reorganization work. 

" In Italy a Johns Hopkins nurse, Miss Baxter, has worked for 
nine years under great difficulties, and has succeeded in making a suc- 
cess of the first regular training-school in Italy. She now has thirty- 
five graduates, educated women trained in modern methods, and Miss 
Turton and Signora Celli, of whom you may have read in the Journal, 
are also continuous in efforts towards reforms. 

"In Holland there are two associations, one rather conservative, 
composed of nurses, physicians, and hospital Governing Boards (ad- 
mired of our friend, Dr. Worcester) and a national association of 
nurses. The latter society, which also numbers among its members some 
of the more radical physicians, who are outspoken in advocating a higher 
educational standard for women, is in sympathy with the ideals of the 
International Council of Nurses, and is ready for membership. There 
is also a Matrons' Council in Holland, corresponding to our Superin- 
tendents' Society. Educational questions are much to the fore in Hol- 
land. 

" In Denmark there is a national association of nurses quite con- 
servatively managed. So far it has taken no notice of international 
movements and seems not to have any special problems. Denmark seems 
a happy little country where everyone is well off and with nothing much 
to worry them. 

" (These little pictures of mine are naturally to be taken as sketches, 
and not as photographs.) 

" I have not spoken of Australia and New Zealand because their con- 
ditions are not greatly different from our own. They are in some re- 
spects more advanced than we, and are well fitted to act as counsellors 
and friends to the pioneers of new movements of older lands. 

" Now if it is asked, ' What advantage from international organi- 
zation?' one must answer, it is probably true that the great rank and 
file will never be directly conscious of direct benefit. But the leaders, 
who are working for the rank and file, will realize the benefits to the full, 
and do so already. In every country there is a little group, sometimes of 
two or three, sometimes only one, who are carrying the whole burden. 
To these international union will be an inestimable help. Simply the 
consciousness of being understood and sympathized with is an encourage- 
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ment, and the knowledge of not struggling alone, but that others are 
making the same efforts, gives renewed strength. 

" As to whether we can carry membership in an international asso- 
ciation of our own and also in the National Council of Women is a 
question. It must be admitted that the National Council of Women in 
the United States is not as effective and purposeful an organization as 
those of other countries. I am also surprised to find how dispropor- 
tionately high are its dues. 

" The German Nurses' Association pays five dollars yearly for 
membership in the German National Council of Women. The English 
dues are about the same. Ours are more than six times as much. True, 
everything in America costs more, but not six times more. 

" It is also true that the National Council of Women makes many 
demands upon the time and strength of our officers which these busy 
women are not able to meet. Neither do these demands seem to be of as 
much definite importance as their own nursing work. 

"Time has not shown that we are of any real usefulness in the 
National Council of Women, whereas we can be definitely helpful and 
useful in an international union of our own colleagues. Personally I 
feel that this membership has been of great benefit to us in enabling us 
to come into relation with nurses of other countries, and in giving us a 
status in the great Congresses of Women. If we could do everything, 
I would gladly see our membership continued just for this reason. But 
the impossibility of doing everything compels a choice sometimes, and 
if one has to be made, I feel that our nurses' international association is 
much more important. 

" I might mention now that an informal meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses in Paris in the summer of 1907 is under 
consideration, not for business or regular transactions, as such can only 
occur every five years according to our constitution, but for conferences, 
papers, and discussion. It is thought that an interims gathering would 
be of great interest and benefit, and that the cost of a meeting-place could 
be defrayed by admission fee, with, perhaps, some small contributions 
from benevolent nursing associations. So, brush up your French and 
lay your plans. 

" And now my best wishes for the results of your conferences." 

Miss Nutting. — We have, then, first to consider the invitation of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses to the American Federation of Nurses to affiliate with 
that body. This invitation, already expressed through the pages of your Jour- 
nal and already sent to the members individually of both societies, is now before 
you. 
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Miss Dbown. — I move, first, that the American Federation of Nurses with- 
draw its membership in the National Council of Women of the United States. 

Seconded by Miss Giles and Miss Maxwell and carried. 

Miss Nutting. — The next question is the one which was brought up a 
moment ago, and that is the acceptance of the invitation of the International 
Council of Nurses to the American Federation of Nurses to affiliate with that 
body. 

Miss Samuel. — I move that the American Federation of Nurses accept the 
invitation to affiliate with the International Council of Nurses. 

Seconded by Mrs. Quintard and carried. 

Miss Nutting. — There is one other matter, and that is the fact already 
referred to that we have had no form of government, and that a loosely 
organized thing is very liable to fall to pieces if there is not something to bind 
it together. Therefore, those who have been considering the matter felt that 
the very simplest and briefest form of a constitution should be adopted by the 
Federation, and such a form of constitution has been drawn up to present to you 
to-day. The question is, shall it be presented" 

Miss McIsaac. — I move that the constitution as prepared be presented to 
the society. 

Seconded by Miss Goodrich. 

Miss Nutting read the constitution as prepared. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF NURSES 

" I. The name of this body shall be the ' American Federation of 
Nurses.' 

" II. Its purpose shall be to enter into organized relations with 

national councils or associations of nurses in other countries. 

" III. Its officers shall be the active officers of the American Society 
of Superintendents of Training-Schools for Nurses, and of the Nurses' 
Associated Alumnae, and of any other affiliated association. They shall 
choose their own chairman, to be known as president of the American 
Federation of Nurses, a secretary, and a treasurer, and shall appoint such 
committees and sub-committees as are necessary. 

"IV. The duties of officers shall be to do all that is necessary in 
maintaining and developing organized relations with nurses of other 
countries, and to act upon all matters referred to the Federation by the 
affiliating societies. 

"V. The fees of each affiliating society shall be fifteen dollars a 
year, payable on September 1." 

Miss McIsaac. — I move that the constitution be accepted as read. 

Seconded by Miss Goodrich and carried. 

Mbs. Robb. — I want to say just one more word in regard to my paper. I 
may not be broad-minded enough, but it did seem to me that when I was pre- 
paring my paper that it properly belonged to the Society of Superintendents, 
because while we all are interested as a profession in the results of affiliation, 
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it seems to me that the actual work, the actual taking in hand, lies with the 
Society of Superintendents, whose object in their constitution so definitely deals 
with educational problems. 

Miss Davis. — Might I ask, then, that if this committee that is to be 
formed should be formed by the Superintendents' Society or from this affiliated 
society ? 

Mbs. Robb. — I had just one other idea about it. The Society of Super- 
intendents has already a Committee on Education, and I thought possibly you 
might in some way refer it to that committee. 

Miss Davis. — I thought that you took a vote and that a committee should 
be appointed here to-day from this society and look into this matter further. 

Miss Nutting. — Such a motion has been made and voted upon and a com- 
mittee is to be appointed by the president of this association for that purpose, 
but I believe that there is nothing so rigid or no vote that cannot be recon- 
sidered by the people who have already made it. 

Mrs. Robb. — May I ask how often this society is to meet? 

Miss Nutting. — The American Federation of Nurses meets when the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses meets, once in five years. I am quite clear that it 
would be constitutional for this society to reconsider at the present meeting 
any vote or resolution adopted. 

Miss McMillan. — I move that we reconsider the vote as to the president 
appointing a committee to consider an international scheme of education. 

Seconded by Miss Isaac and lost. 

Miss McKechnie. — In view of the struggles of the English nurses in ob- 
taining recognition in their own country, I would like to make a motion that 
this association of the American Federation of Nurses extend to the British 
nurses some expressions of sympathy in their struggle for freedom and their 
efforts at legalized protection by the State. It is as follows: 

" Whebbas, British nurses in their struggle for independence and legalized 
State protection have won the admiration and sympathy of all American nurses 
by their courageous, dignified, and continued efforts; therefore be it 

" Resolved, That the American Federation of Nurses, constituting as it 
does the result of the united efforts of women in this country, extend to them 
our sincere sympathy and the assurance of our expectation of their ultimate 
success. 

" Mart W. McKechnie, Charter Member, Superintendents' Society. 

" Mary M. Riddle, President Associated Alumnae. 

" Sophia F. Palmer, Editor The American Journal of Nursing." 

Seconded by Miss Greenwood and unanimously carried. 
Miss Alline. — I take pleasure in presenting to you the resolution prepared 
by the committee appointed at the meeting last evening: 

" Whereas, The purity of the food consumed is a vital question of the 
physical well-being of humanity; and 

" Whereas, Our primary consideration is the prevention, as well as the 
alleviation, of suffering; and 

" Whereas, The International Pure Food Association is striving for legal 
enactment to control the adulteration and misbranding of all products intended 
for human consumption; therefore, be it 

" Resolved, That the American Federation of Nurses assembled in Wash- 
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ington, this third day of May, 1905, hereby record their endorsement of such 
action. 

"Anna L. Alline, Chairman, Instructor in Hos- 
pital Economics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 
" Lucy L. Dbown, Superintendent of Nurses, Bos- 
ton City Hospital, Boston, Mass., 
" Sophia F. Palmeb, Editor The Ameeican Joub- 
nal of Nubsing, 247 Brunswick Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., 

" Committee on Resolutions." 

On motion of Miss Dolliver, this resolution was adopted. 

Miss Nutting. — Now I will ask you to remain a few moments, probably 
not more than two or three, while Miss Mclsaac, the president of the Board of 
Directors of The Amebican Joubnal of Nubsing, says a few words to you about 
that Joubnal, and before she does I would like to state that in a recent 
English paper the Joubnal of Nubsing was very favorably commented on, and 
it was stated that it was probably the best edited professional journal of any 
kind in the world. 

Miss Cabb. — I move that this association of the two united societies here 
present extend its congratulations and vote of thanks to Mrs. Robb for the 
long, unwearied work she has given in behalf of both societies generally. 

Seconded by Miss Goodrich and carried. 

Mbs. Robb. — I must just say a few words of response and thanks for this 
generous and unexpected appreciation of any work that I may have done. I 
can only just say this to you, that we are only as strong as our weakest link, and 
at the first meeting of the Associated Alumnae Miss Dolliver said that it de- 
pended upon the effort of every single member as to how strong, how forceful, 
we might be in our association. I can assure you I have not any special 
ability to boast of; I wish I might have; I feel the limitations of it all the 
time, but I have honestly tried to give my single effort towards the betterment 
of the whole condition, and that is all anyone of us can do. 

Miss McIsaac. — I would like to move a resolution of cordial thanks to 
the one who has done double duty for both societies this week, I mean Miss 
Nevins. 

Seconded by Miss Palmer and carried. 

Miss Nutting. — I have extreme pleasure in putting that before you. No 
one knows but those who have been closely connected with her for the past few 
months and have seen what it means to have in hand the preparation for two 
conventions what work she has done; she deserves your most hearty thanks 
as president of the one and as chairman of the Programme Committee of the 
other. Those who thank Miss Nevins will please do it by rising. 

Vote unanimous. 

Miss McIsaac. — I just want one minute to speak about the Joubnal. 
I want to say that these two societies, which are now one, have an official organ, — 
I think some of you don't know it, — and that organ is The American Joubnal 
of Nubsing, and we have made provision so that you may have an opportunity 
to subscribe for it if you have not already done so. We have a representative 
here, and you may all of you subscribe if you have not already done so. 
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Miss Maxwell. — I have been selected to present the needs of Miss Hibbard 
at Panama. Miss Hibbard is in charge of the nurses there and has requested 
me to interest you nurses in sending to her authorized nurses of good quality 
and fitted to undertake the work there in a satisfactory way. She would like 
to have them certified to by our superintendents or members of the Associated 
Alumngp. I believe the civil service examination is soon to come into effect, and 
she hopes that the good nurses who can be recommended in this part of the 
country can go before that is made absolute. She begs me to say that now they 
pay sixty dollars instead of fifty dollars for services in that department, and 
she would like very much the help of both societies in that work. 

Mrs. Robb took the chair. 

Miss Cabb. — I move that we place a resolution before the house of a vote 
of thanks to Miss Nutting. 

Seconded by Miss Mclsaac and carried unanimously. 

Meeting declared adjourned. 






